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Korean Church Buildings one 


te ARE 4,000 Protestant church erected with subsidies (a third or more). fron 
buildings in Korea. They cost from foreign funds. Architecturally the buildings — P - 

100 yen to 50,000 yen each. ($30.00 are more attractive, they are better equipped Ray Be 

to $15,000). Many arethatch-roofed, and the sites are better. The architecture in. ; ie 2 

bi former residences or other Korean most cases is foreign which becomes a pattern Ae 
buildings converted into church buildings, or for buildings which the Koreans later erect. : Sd 
new buildings with thatch-roof because the themselves. Mas 
eongregations could not afford anything bet- There is a difference of opinion as to Me Bagi 
ter. A second larger number are galvanized is the better method. Should missions and. — i . 
iron-roofed buildings. Some of the large missionaries by subsidies, encourage the ere 
brick buildings have this kind of a roof. They tion of foreignized structures? The most ~~ 
are unsightly and some of them look like store beautiful and pretentious church building in — 


houses for grain. However, Korean congre- Korea is the Roman Catholic cathedral in. ms 
gations, if they can afford it, prefer a tile roof, Seoulonasuperbsite. eto As 
either Korean or some other kind. ; Or, in an indigenous church is it better to 


About 200 new church buildings are erected: let the erection of church buildings be an in- — ia 
each year. The item for buildings and re- digneous growth, less pretentious and less . ae 
pairs in the church budget totals 400,000 yen beautiful at first, but gradually evolved into 
($125,000.) a year which is 20% of the total adaptations of the architecture of the country? 
offerings of the church. — In Dr. D, J. Fleming’s book, “Heritage of ted 

In church erection there is a divergence in Beauty” which was reviewed in this magazine | Gh 
mission policy. Nine-tenths of the buildings in November, 1937, by Dr. E. H. Miller, the 
were erected by the Korean congregations. pictures of church buildings in different lands 
Funds were raised, plans drawn, contracts let, that delight the eyes the most are those that 
and construction supervised by the Koreans have adapted certain architectural features of 
with little or no help from missions, or mis- the countries in which they -were erected. The scien 
sionaries who made small subscriptions as. will be so in Korea. The subject of church 
they were able and gave not very expert ad- architecture: is most timely in the present’ 
vice if it was asked for. stage of development of the Korean Church. 

A few of the better buildings in Station We are glad that Vories & Co. of Japan have 
centres where missionaries reside and carry established a branch office in the Christian 
on work for the entire district, have been Literature Building of Seoul. 
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i _ rushing along in squads to school. 


Early Memories of Seoul 


ANNIE ELLERS BUNKER 


{Z‘EMORY, SEEING again—hearing a- 
1 gain; pain-pleasure, remorse-joy. 
4 This wonder working mind of ours 
ew, gives us Faith and Hope. Chosen 


ae the “Land of the Morning Calm” is no longer 


a “hermit nation.’”’? The quiet calmness of 
those early days as my memory recalls it, has 
' faded away. There is now the clang, clang of 
- the electric car, the rush of the noisy truck, 
the honk of the taxi with its horn, blowing 
away any calm. There is the raucous cry 
of the huckster, the jingle of bells and the cry 
_of the runner of the early sinbun (morning 
paper). There are the shouts of the venders 
- of various kinds of food as the changsas 
(merchants) pass by, the sweet-potato and the 
“spud” roaster’s cry as you pass him at the 
street corner and the helloes of the schoolboys 
No, there 
is little of calmness left. Chosen is alive to 
the new and strange, and many of her sons 
and daughters are in the front ranks of the 
onward march of the world for an increase of 
the where-with-all to enjoy life. 
Riding along the beautiful new-sidewalked, 
- tree-planted boulevard running from the fine, 
’ Jarge East Gate through the center of the city 
of Seoul, my memory recalled one of my first 
rides along that street. Again I saw the wide- 
brimmed hats, the big-sleeved coats of the 
-yangban (gentleman) as he strode calmly and 
proudly by, taking no notice of aught around 
or near him. Dr. H. N. Allen tells of how the 
Koreans in the Korea Mission to Washington 
in 1887 never batted an eye at anything new 
or strange, all the way across the ocean, and 
in San Francisco; not even the large dray 
horses caused a glance of any surprise, no, not 
till they were seated in the elavator of the 
Palace Hotel, then, when it started upward 
they all jumped and one said “‘Eigo hanale 
_ kagesso’’ (we are going up to the sky). 
That first ride of mine along part of this 
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game street was made in a fringe-bedecked 


sedan chair sent for me from the Palace by her 


Majesty Queen Min. When I went it was early 
evening. The shops were still open; mostly, — 


these shops displayed their articles for sale — 
out in front of the shop itself—grain, beans — 


and vegetables lying in large, round, shallow — 


straw mats with edges turned up. Salt, 
condiments, ground pepper, flour ete were 


in smaller turned up mats and these were laid 4 
on planks which were raised from the ground - 
Iron-ware, — 


by putting stones under them. 


buckets, kitchen-utensils were hung up. Wood — 
for sale was on the backs of bulls; these with © 
their drivers stood patiently, sometimes all — 


the day long, waiting for a buyer. 


Copper — 


cash with holes was the medium of exchange 


and with 250 on a string and ten strings toa 


bundle which had to be carried when market- 
ing, it was necessary to have a coolie carry 
your cash. The riding in a Sedan chair per- — 


mits one to see things only within a certain 


radius, and that radius usually along one side — 
of the road. As all water was drawn from — 


near-by wells, water carriers with their water 
buckets slung from a bamboo rod over the 
shoulder, passed often. 
licas of their fathers and mothers in dress,. 
walked quietly along the street but as soon as. 
they sensed that a foreigner was in the chair, 


Boys and girls, rep- 


Bie 7a 


the boys ran up in front and catching hold of © 
the poles of the chair would look in and then > 


shout “I saw him.” I had the curtain up in 
front as I wanted to see. Every thing was so 


new, so strange, so altogether different from — 


the street scenes I was used to, the peculiar 
foot gear, the astoundingly funny hats worn 
by men, the women running to get away with 
their covering of a green gown over their 


heads with the sleeves lined with red hanging ~ 


* 


outside. 


Coming home after the sun had set, I had 


six lantern carriers sent with me to guide my _ 


chair-coolies, as there were no street lights. 
Four of these bearers went in front and two 
came behind. I had also a Keysoo as body 
guard sent me immediately on my arrival; 
his duty was to accompany me at all times 
when I went out, as it was dangerous to be 
out unaccompanied. He now walked in front 
of my chair and if a number of people were in 
the way he would call out to clear the way and 
they quickly stepped aside. As we went along 
I could see here and there in the dim light of 
small candle lanterns that little girls were 
lighting the footsteps of their misstresses, who 
at this time of the night had the privileges of 
the road, as the men were all forbidden to be 
out until ten o’clock. The street looked weird, 
and ghostly shapes seemed to flit past as the 
faint beams of my four red and blue palace- 
lanterns lit up the road we were to travel. 
There were no lights in windows, no lights in 
doors or on the street anywhere,—just a dense 
darkness full of imagined strangeness. It was 
enough to make one feel like taking refuge 
somewhere; so, my front curtain was hastily 
dropped and memory set to work on pleasant 
things. How I wish you, reader, could see it 
as I do,—low dark shadowed houses, people 
all indoors except the women with their 
slave-girls, dogs dodging into their holes and 
then out with a sharp yap, for the chair with 
the lights and the coolies was an unusual 
thing for them. . No nicely side-walked, tree- 
planted street all smooth and clean, oh, no; 
there were piles of refuse here and there, 
ditches across the road and at the sides, odors 
many, quiet profound, and shadows abundant. 
Whai a breath was drawn when the coolies set 
the chair down inside the Mission compound. 
Down this same street and on through the 
big East Gate went the royal procession 
(Kerdong) of the King. Some of us new- 
comers sat on the roof of a low house along 
the side to see His Majesty pass. We had 
rugs and pillows and as the slant was slight we 
were fairly comfortable. As time went and no 
procession, we chatted with each other, telling 
of the interesting and amusing things which 
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we had experienced during our few days, of 
the inviting of a custom’s official to dinner and 
of the roast burning and the then borrowing 


a neighbors’ roast while the burned roast was 


placed before the astounded neighbor! Of © 


seeing ones best drinking glasses on the table. are 


of a frierd at luncheon; of the young Korean. 
caller who attempted to eat the entire cake 
which was set on a table near him ; of the out- 
door man caught in an attempt to carry off a 
large piece of wood by the mat flapping up in 
the room as he tried to get the wood out by 


vigorous jerking, of his plea not to cut off his 


Ke 

i 
Ane 
ess 


head! Of the delights of street-singing! Of 
the great event of the baptism behind closed 
doors with all servants sent away! Of the 
opening up of a school for boys, but just here 
the first signs of the procession were coming 
into view. The broad street below was full of, 


a motley throng pushing, pulling, jibing this 


‘ 
x 


way and that, with strident calls echoing down 


the street. 
clear. Ah; here are the fore-runners with 


banners, streamers, huge umbrellas and lan< 


terns for the return in the night. The banners 
and streamers are all written over with the 


Chinese characters telling of His Majesty’ life ne 


history and of His glorious accomplishments.. 
Oh; see what is coming,—large animals made 
of wood, horses, rams, sheep and some are so. 
strange we do not know what they are.. 
There are many and they are hauled along on 
rollers and pushed on as may be. Thecrowd - 
meanwhile waits for the King. Here are more | 
banners, hundreds of them, and now comes a 
cheering and a surge of the crowd which 
shows that the KING is near. 
The King! The King! is shouted on all | 
sides. Palace officials, heads of Government 
offices riding in chairs or on pony back are all 
dressed in their breast-plated gorgeous silk 
flowing coats. Those on pony back are on 
humped up saddles and they are held on by 
retainers on either side. These retainers also 
have on colorful robes and the queerest hats 
which they find difficult to keep on their 
heads, the crown is so small and so shallow. 


The police try to keep the center — 


vik 
y hs 
oe ee 


a ' The hat is of black felt and has a cord around 
the crown to which is attached two heavy 

tassels of red silk heavy thread. “The King !” 
“The King;” is heard on all sides and here the 
- ‘erowd is denser and in the very center there 
is a sea of faces, one right beside the other, 
some thirty, one right back of the other, some 
- fifty so close that they seem one. And on 


closely tied that there is room only for the 
~men’s heads to came up through the tied poles, 
.. Hundred of faces and in the center a large, 
fringed, muchly bedecked palanquin in which 
. His Majesty rides. The hangings and all 
curtains are of heavy yellow brocade. How 
_ we gaze as it passes by, but the streamers and 
- banners are so many and so close that we can 
see but little. We do however catch a glance 
‘ _ of the Presence in the chair. He is seated and 
has on his fine palace robes. He has a benign 
- look and seen closely has a pleasing face, He 
is always so glad and so pleased to accommo- 
date himself to others. A kindly KING! 
_ Now come more retainers, more banners, more 
large umbrellas. There is much shouting; 
men call and jostle each other, as slowly the 
~ vast unwieldy body of processionists and 
- Jookers-on move forward. This Kerdong 
comes seldom and when it does come every 
a) one in the city is out,—the mother with small 
children clinging to her skirts, the father in 
best top hat held on by a string of beads, 
workmen of all sorts, even the bull driver of 
a load of wood hugs the edge cf the crowd. 
See Shops along this street are closed; people of 
all stages and of all classes of society are 
out ‘and have secured the best places for 
seeing this grand parade of their King in all 
its colorful glory. 
' The youth of the country are now more in 
evidence and soon we see the reason; here 
are more banners, more umbrellas, more flying 
penants but now all is red and a second 
panalquin with many bearars, carries the 
twelve year old son—the Crown Prince. This 
royal prince is of more importance to the boys 
of the city and they manifest this by. their 
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tie the shoulders of these men rest long poles so” 


nearness to his chair and by their shouting. . 
The rabble, all those afoot who mean to make | 
the march, all those carrying delicacies for the . 
crowd to buy on the route, all those who are 
to aid in clearing up of things at the end, all 
these move on while the sight see-ers turn to. 
go home and we, on the house top—dirty, 
hungry, tired and oh, so cross, also turn to go 
home. But really it was worth all the discom- ; 
fort, this sight of Oriental splendor. So, — 
congratulating ourselves home we go to be- 
come sane once more. 
On the way home we are told of tet 
Kwaga, the yearly examination of the coun- _ 
try’s scholars before the King. This method fi 
of examining was introduced in 957 by the — 
Chinese scholar, Seung Kim. It is a time of 
great excitement and of strenuous effort on 
the part of all the aspirants. All the scholars 
come up to the city, bringing with them other ~ 
members of the family and many other 
relatives, for this is a great event and each one 
must put his best foot forward. Well, we 
hear that this great day is to be in two weeks — 
time; so, all of us are going to try to get 
permission to attend. It is held in the large | } 
park back of the North Palace. Places are 
drawn for by lot. It is considered lucky to 
secure a place near and in front of the pavilion — 
in which His Majesty is seated. This pavilion — 
with a number of others, is placed on a terrace — 
at the east side of the park. Here all the 
officials are seated. Below, the space is mark- 
ed off and as each participant gets his assign- 
ment of place, his umbrella or his cotton cloth 
for protection from the rays of the sun are put — 
up. The more money-ed ones have mats and 
small tables. When they are ready, they begin — 
the writing. The subjects have been given 
out early and it is whispered that some of the 
more fortunate ones knew what the subject — 
was to be, some time in advance. So, it seems 
to me that this country is much the same as in 
the home land. When was it not said in 
important exams that some knew the ques- E 
tions? All day long under their protections — 
from the sun, these scholars wrote and wrote — 
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-and wrote, and soon the entire park was 


covered with discarded papers. All would try robe of white, come into the field and go to 


wearing his student’s cap and long flowing — ) 


and then try again and again; their need was 
so great that extreme persistence only, seemed 
the ultimate hope. When finished the paper 
was tightly rolled and the writer advancing to 
the rope which separated the host from the 
; officials, would throw the roll as near as 
he could to the chair in which the King 
sat. During one of these Kwagas when Mr. 
Bunker was walking near the rope, an elderly 
scholar came to him and handing him his 
roll asked Mr. Bunker to throw it in for him, 
*‘T have thrown it in for many years and have 
mever succeeded; it may be I will succeed 
if the tain (great man) will throw it for me’’ 
Gladly was his request complied with and the 
roll fell at the foot of the chair of the King. 
This made the old scholar smile in delight. 
“Now,” said he, “I will succeed.” Men came 
from all the different provinces to try their 
luck. Passing this examination meant ad- 
vancement in position and that meant advance- 
ment in social standing in addition to emolu- 
ments of cash and rice. It was a great sight 
to see these dignified men of learning, each 
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the place his people had gotten ready for him. — 


Some were not so well clad and some were 


poorly attended and had but small protection — 
from the heat but all with few exceptions had 


a look of going into battle. One feature was 


interesting : those with many servants did not. 


earry their own paper, writing materials and 
pipe. These were carried by a servant and 


placed on the small table for him. Also, if the - 
man was of high rank he was assisted to his ~— 
These — 
servants would lift the coat of their master 
and help him to sit down and they remained  _— 
near so that when the paper was finished they _ 
They did not how- 
ever throw the paper in; that was done by the 


place by a servant on either side. 


could help him get up. 


writer himself. There were many of the 


young men who wrote and wrote and wrote, — 
striving to make the finest and best paper of | 
all. Alas; for the many losers. There were 
many, but hope springing up eternally, they  — 
It just might be that 


tried again and again. 
this time they would win out. 


By RALPH A. FELTON 


Z OST OF THE missionaries in China, 
p. Japan and Korea have come from 
4 American where there have been 
‘e—a, definite stages in church architec- 
ture. Itis interesting to note that the same 
stages of architecture which prevailed in 
America may be traced in the mission fields of 
the Orient to-day. 

Many church congregations in America 
were organized in one-room school houses. 
-When the first church was erected therefore 
it greatly resembled this little school building. 
The church was slightly larger but the shape 
of the two was the same, a rectangular 
box-like structure with at ower for the bell at 
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one end. This school-house type of church 
was built from the;Atlantic to the Pacific. It 


~- 


was a meeting house instead of a sanctuary. _ 


It was the first stage of church architecture in 
America. \ 


But America is a country where utility ge 


plays a large part. Soon the usefulness of 
the church to satisfy the immediate needs de- 
termined the next stage of architecture. The 
churches had a three-fold program, — to 
preach, to teach’ Sunday School classes and to 
conduct social activities. For the Sunday 


School, many little nooks were partitioned off | 


to subdue the noise. For the social program, 
an open place was desired where games could 


~ 


_ began to be questioned. 
never took their guests to their basements to 
entertain them. 


‘the many tiny class rooms. 
everywhere provided an effective gymnasium 
_ which relieved the church of such service. 
_. The emphasis began to change from preach- 
ing to worship, therefore a more worshipful 


low the surface of the ground. 


departments or for small social activities. 
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be olga with little furniture emidok folding 


tables for church suppers. The auditorium 
where “the preaching service’? was held was 


often semi-circular in shape like a theatre. 


The class rooms were little adjuncts often 


built around the outside of the auditorium and 
separated by folding doors. 


The social room 
was usually the basement, dark with its half 
windows and damp because it was largely be- 
Soon. this 
utility stage in American church architecture 
. American families 


Why should the church use 
its basement as a social room? The emphasis 


jn religious education changed from the class 


as a unit to the department and a few larger 
departmental rooms were needed instead of 
High schools 


sanctuary was desired. As a result of these 
factors, the third stage in American church 
architecture began to develop and might be 
called the Gothic stage. Many feel the 
Gothic style of architecture best conveys the 
atmosphere of worship. The sanctuary is 
built with this one aim in view of helping in 


worship. To the rear are rooms which can be 


used interchangeably for religious education 
All 
departments of church architecture in America 
today are emphasizing the importance of this 


Gothic style of church and such buildings are 
gradually increasing in numbers, 


This Gothic style of church building is al- 
most universal in England and on the con- 
tinent. Even the country churches there, 
though simple, are yet beautiful in their sim- 
plicity and convey the atmosphere of worship 
in a most effective way. 

In the Orient where the church is still much 


younger there have also been various stages 


of church architecture somewhat simlar to 
that found in America. Dr. Wm. Vories the 
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well-known architect at Omi-Hachiman, saya | 
that Japan has had three stages. He calls the — 
Petiene church in Japan ‘“‘a glorified class- 
room,” It was a small room built by the mis- 


t 


i 


sionary in which to instruct potential believ- 


ers. 


s 


The second stage is the insignificant baa : 


like church on a tiny piece of ground which ~ 
It — 


Dr. Vories calls ‘‘the subsidized church.” 


is simply a “lecture hall” for people to sit in 4 


while listening to the sermon. 


these little edifices. Although the buildings 
seem small, the grounds around them appear 
still more insignificant. 


with the decreasing subsidies nearly all show ~ 
The architecture of these r 
churches of the second stage, which are the — 


the need of paint. 


It is not quite 4 
clear why so little space was provided for — 


These church build- _ 
ings are usually frame structures and now ~ 


a. 


most universal in Japan today, except in the 
largest centers, are entirely imported from — 


the Occident and indicate nothing of the artis- — 


tic temperment of the Japanese people. 

Dr. Vories feels that they are simply ‘“meet- 
ing places” 
them is still vague. 
ed by the fact”, he says, 


“This is amply eviaenc- 


moved or whispered during the reading of the 


4 


> 


7 


and that the idea of worship in © 


“that a Japanese — 
audience which would be horrified if anybody — 


Imperial Rescript on Edueation, will even — 


today show no sign;of shock over Jate-comers 


at Church stalking to their seats or whisper-» 
ing with their neighbors, during the reading ~ 


of the Scripture or even during a prayer.” ° 
The third stage of church architecture in 


Japan, Dr..Vories feels, is becoming and will 


be the ;Gothic. He does not feel that the 
Buddhist temple nor the Shinto shrine, can be 
adapted to the educational phases of the 


Christian church program even though an > 


effective hall of worship might be erected 
employing these ancient and beautful designs. 


Even as the Buddhist temple is the same — 


whether in India or China or Japan, so the 
Christian church should be international. The 
idea of Christianity being a national cult, as is 


being emphasized today in totalitarian states, 


/ 
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“does not seem in harmony with ae teachings 
ie the universal Christ. 

' In Korea one finds four types of church 
Pbaildings Church groups usually have their 
beginnings in regular meetings in the home of 
some Christian. When the group is strong 
enough to have a building of its own an or- 
dinary Korean thatched-roof house is secur- 
ed. The partitions are knocked out between 
two or three rooms. An assembly room is 
thus secured. If a small room from the old 
house is still left, it is used as a place for the 
training and examining of catechumens. The 
_ preaching hall is repapered and a tiny pulpit 
added. A bell is installed on a tower in the 
yard which is about the only feature to dis- 
tinguish the church from the other homes in 
the village. The first stage in Korean church 
architecture might be that of ‘‘the remodelled 
house”’ 

When sufficient funds are available and a 
new structure is built intended to be used 
as a church, a strange mixture of East and 
West is evolved. It usually has a tin roof and 
in this it resembles a warehouse or a garage. 
The wooden frame-work and walls are typical 
of Korean houses. The walls are apt to be of 
eane stalks lashed together and plastered over 
inside and out with a thick coat of mud. The 
outer coat of plaster is white, made :of lime 
mortar. The outside walls for a foot or two 
above the ground have a veneer of brick or 
stone in the better buildings. Except the 
roof, this church is built of the same mate- 
rials as the better village homes. These one 
room churches are rectangular in shape and 
seat from 100 to 200 people. The:pulpit is 
apt to be on the side instead of at one end. 
They are suitable for preaching only and 
therefore might be called ‘“‘preaching halls.’’ 
The Sunday School is held in this same build- 
ing and in it the same hortatory or preaching 
method is used. Regardless of the lack of 
any aids to worship in these “preaching halls,’’ 
the Korean people love their church more and 
exemplify greater piety than any other Chris- 
tian group. 
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The third style of Korean architecture is 


the “imported church.” It is usually of brick 
or stone and is definitely a Western or foreign’ 
building. 


To a new-comer from the West it 
gives the appearance of an abandoned church. | 


The westerner is accustomed to seeing pews 


in his Western church and in Korea with the. 


people sitting on the floor, the big imported 
American church looks empty and deserted. 


Few of these churches have been designed by. a 


trained architects and therefore they look 


very plain and devoid of beauty. They are ge 


very servicable however and are usually pack- 


ed on Sundays for all services. 


The fourth stage in Korea is just emerging We 


which is the classical style of architecture. 


The new churches at Chulwon and Wonsan 


are examples of this new type. 


In China as in Korea the churches wgnalae 
have their beginnings in a borrowed room of: 


a private home. Because the congregations 


in China are smaller than in Korea, - because. 


there is less financial support available, the 
‘‘home chapels” 
nitely. 


Chinese*church architecture. 

The’second stage in China is the one-room 
church building constructed with the same 
materials as the other houses in the com- 
munity and is usually called “a chapel’. 
merely a preaching place for the itinerating 
minister or missionary. In more than half of. 
the cases it has been constructed by mission: 
funds although a local leader is responsible 
for its care. It usually has walls made of 
mud-dried bricks and a thatched straw roof. 
On the inside are always benches often with- 
backs, and on the walls are Bible pictures and 


scrolls and hymns written on large sheets of 


paper. 
The third type of church in China is the 


combination church and parsonage in one 
court yard. It is typically Chinese in its style 
of construction. It has a preaching hall, a 
reception room, a reading room and possibly 
one or two class rooms, and in addition the 


It is: 


sometimes continue indefi- 
They are so numerous they easily: 
constitute the first group in point of time in 


ee 


_. facilities. 
- only kerosene lamps. 
usually lighted by oil pressure lamps. 


Left: 


chickens and pig. 


_ inside walls of the preaching hall. 
_ organ is about the only part of the equipment 
that looks as though it were imported from 
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home of the pastor with four or five rooms. 


All of this isin a small walled-in court-yard. 


These various rooms may be under four or 


five separate roofs, with little halls or alleys 
between. 


Entrance is always by the one 
main gate, which until the recent decline of 


‘mission funds, required a gateman, but now 


the pastor’s family care for it. 

In this same courtyard are the pastor’s 
If he is fortunate enough 
to have a donkey, it belongs here too. Some 
pastors offer some elementary medical help to 
the people who need such help and one of 
these rooms is used as a clinic each morning. 

The preaching hall is apt to be in the center 


Baath Of the court-yard or else close against the 
-<. front wall. 
‘in the daytime because of lack of windows 


It is always insufficiently lighted, 


and the walls and other rooms being too 
near, and at night because of poor lighting 


The other one-third are 
- The pictures and scrolls are always on the 


The baby 


the West. One interesting feature of these 


Chinese ‘ ‘court-yard churches,” is that about 


two-thirds of them have an out-door bulletin 
board. 


a summary of world news which he gleans 
from the newspaper. 


At the front of the preaching hall is a raised 


Musician-Miss Daisy Lee is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tai Sung Lee of Honolulu, Hawaii. She received 


a Bechelor of Arts degree from the Los Angeles 


a Baptist Theological Seminary and has specialized in 


organ and piano. ‘She is the first Hawaiian-born 
Korean girl to received a degree in church music. 


| She has been president of her senior class, secretary 


and treasurer of Sigma Gamma Rho, school pianist for 
four years and head librarian for the Seminary. Miss 
Lee wants to go Korea to teach music. Her father is 
executive secretary for the Korean Students’ Christian 
Movement: 


platform with a pulpit but seldom an altar or 


Two-thirds of the churches have' 


: The pastor not only announces the 
-- next week’s services on this but also puts here 


{ 


§ 


cross. Benches without backs are more 
numerous than those with backs. Pews as k 
used in the West and in Japan are almost — 
never seen. The church bell, seen every~ 
where in Korea, is greatly needed in China. 
Blackboards are as common as the scrolls om — 
the walls. Two-thirds of the churches have — 
some chop sticks and bowls and kitchen © 
equipment for common meals. Some even — 
have an extra room where the members from — 
the distant villages can sleep. All churches. 
have equipment for serving tea to guests. — 
This ‘“court-yard church” looks no different — 
from the street than any home. ; 

The fourth type of buiding in China is the 
Western church built identically like a village — 
church in a mid-western state in: America. . 

The Gothic style of church architecture has — 
not yet emerged in China. . 

The church at its best has a progressive © 
program. Our buidings will be improved in © 
the future as they have been in the past. ~ 
New equipment will be added. Our sanctu- 
ary will become more worshipful. Our 
church grounds will become more beautiful. 
The shape and appearance of our building will 
be more suitable to our needs. Even our 
floors will be kept cleaner. Our lighting and’ 
heating will be improved. Our parsonage’ 
will be better. When our church bell rings: 
on Sunday morning it will call us to the most 
beautiful spot in our whole community. Our 
love and loyalty for our church will increase 
with the years. 


_ Explanation of Pictures (Frontispiece) 


Right : 

Three well known men met together recently in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, United States: They are left to 
right :—David L. Crawford, LL. D., president of the 
University of Hawaii; H. H. Underwood, Ph. D, 
the president of the Chosen Christian College, Seoul, 
Korea and Tai Sung Lee, Ps. D., the Executive Secre- 
tary for the Korean Students’ Christian Movement. 
They were also present at a luncheon given in honor of 


Dr. Underwood at the Waikiki, Lau Yee Chai’s Chop — 
Sui restaurant, 
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Musical Vienna * — ote 
KATHLEEN GORMAN is 


T SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE to know where and blue coat of the period, told us earnestly — ae 
J. to begin to describe the inspiration of that the costumes in the pictures were the eX 

_ the musical atmosphere of Vienna. same, as Beethoven and Schubert were so poor rh ihe 
ag Perhaps no other city in the world can they had to borrow each others trousers for ai) 
lay ‘claim to quite the traditions and musical dress occasions! We did not quite swallow  —— 
history. that Vienna has. Bach, Haydn, that, but we let the enthusiastic guide think 
‘Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss we did! a wi. 
are only a few of the outstanding geniuses Not only are concrete evidences of the old Raney 
who are sons of Vienna, or whospent most of masters preserved, but their music and culture — 
their lives there. is the bread and butter of the Viennese. For — oe 

And Vienna preserves her traditions. instance, the guide in the museum of the music — “ee 
Through the wreckage of adversity its musi- Verein Society which contains the largest con- 
eal history and culture, past and present, is cert hall in Vienna, demonstrated the toneof 
the one thing which cannot be taken from the an ancient harpsichord by playing afew bars _ ey 
Viennese and Austrian people, and which of Bach’s Italian Concerto. Isatone nightat 
upholds their pride and hope. the opera beside a shabby old lady. It was 
'. The houses in which these great men were “Fledermaus’”’ by Johann Johann Strauss and = 
born, or lived and worked, are preserved. the told lady old us that this was the eighteenth _ a sea 
Incidently every second house in Grinzing isa time she was hearing it. Beggarsand street —_— a 
“Beethoven house’’ because he was constantly musicians perform Grand Opera and classics. ys 
having a feud with his landlord, over his ec- The servants recognize Brahms and Schubert ie 
centric habits and actions, and moving on to over the radio and hum their classic airs as ¥ Z 
another house ; here and there about the city, they sweep and dust, and one dayIsawa poor . 
one encounters a brass plate on an old build- shabby woman proudly walking beside a 
ing, or section of a house bearing the inscrip- rickety cart on which was anold grand piano 
tion that here in such a year Beethoven or which she was evidently takingtoherhome. 
Haydn or Mozart composed such and such'a The great music which is constantly being ret 
symphony. Souvenirs, manuscriptsand relics produced in Vienna (except during the months 
of these great masters have been carefully of July and August) is an inexpressible in- 
‘collected and preserved, and the museums spiration. Butfromthe end ofMaytotheend 
which house: these treasures, are the pride of of June in particular, a music Festival is held, © : % 
the Viennese and a source of inspiration to when the best artists of Europe and America = 
music lovers. I never got over being thrilled perform before cosmopolitan audiences. 
anew when seeing harpsichords’ which belong- Every evening one has to choose between 
ed to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schu- the Opera or some wonderful performance 
bert or the original manuscripts of these great in the great concert hall, a Handel or Bach 
masters, autographed in their own hand- festivai by the Vienna Symphony Ochestra or 
writing, even the black rimmed spectacles ViennaChoir—a program of some great pianist, | 
made familiar in old pictures of Schubert. violinist or organist, or an open air band 

The guide at the Rathaus museum, when concert. At present the Viennese regretfully 
showing us original oil paintings of Beethoven resign the honours in vocal music to other 
and Schubert, each in the white satin trousers musical centers. There has been a’ lack 
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_ played on in the shelter of a barn door. 


excellence in vocal talent in Vienna in recent 
years. But during the Festival, guest artists, 
from Berlin, London and New York filled the 


famous Opera with music to equal the old 
oe traditions. 


One of the performances during the Festival 
which impressed me greatly was the Missa 


Solemnis by Beethoven given in Modling 


where Beethoven composed it. Modling is a 
little village in the suberbs of Vienna where 
Beethoven lived during the summer of 1818, 


19, 20. Schubert and Wagner also lived in 
-Modling at different times. 


We visited two 
houses where Beethoven had lived, each of 
which looked out upon beautiful green land- 
scape, as Beethoven was a great lover of na- 
ture. We were told that in both houses 
Beethoven had a back exit by means of which 


he used to escape to the fields when there 
_ were evidences of visitors approaching to see 
Go him } 

‘we were met by the Burgomaster in top hat 


When we arrived at Modling in a party, 


and white gloves, who made us a speech of 
welcome, and escorted us to the church. 
- The Missa Solemnis performed the Vienna 


by choir, orchestra and eminent soloists, was 
- given in the Modling church where it was first 


performed in Beethoven’s time. As we left 


_ the church, a stir in the throng outside told us 
‘that the some great personage was about to 
- pass, and as we joined the silent respectful 


ranks on the sidewalk, Prince Eugene, 
nephew of the last emperor Franz Joseph, and 
one of the few remaining heirs of the Haps- 
burg family, passed out of the church into his 
waiting car and drove off. 

_ During the Festival, special exclusive pro- 
grams of instrumental and choral music were 
held in the garden at Beethoven’s house in 
Grinzing (a suburban section of Vienna) and 


_ at Schubert’s house on Nussderferstrasse near 


which we lived. The spirit of the old masters 
seemed to pervade the atmosphere, in this 
18th century setting. In one instance we sat 


in a down pour of rain, listening enraptured 


to a Beethoven sextette, while the orchestra 
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I suppose this would not be complete with- 
out referring to the laws and regulations of | 
Vienna regarding music, which were rudely | 
brought to my notice much to my fright. No t 
knowing that one must practise only from 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M., that all doors and windows | 
must be closed that one should respect the 
ears of one’s neighbors by refraining from 
practising technic during the hours of 12-2 
and 8-10 P. M., I absent mindedly carried on 
until 10:15 one evening. The next morning] 
received a violent scolding from a deputation 
of my neighbors who said they had reported 
me to the police! Also their sufferings over 
this “ter-ree-ble” practising! My fright and 
hurt feelings were somewhat assuaged by 
hearing from another piano student that he 
had been forced to move four times in one 
year by his irate neighbors! Unfortunately 
our apartment house was an unmusical one! — 

It would required a whole evening to dwell. 
upon the advantages to be derived from the 
cultural life of Vienna. Music, art, literature, 
and science have left an ineradicable heritage, 
and the scale of values in the average Vien= 
nese, weighs more heavily on the side of cul- 
tural attainments, than in material advance- 
ment, though the latter is by no means de- 
spised ! 

The sterner pages of its history have not 
robbed Vienna of its particular charm. One 
tends still to think of the Austrian metropolis 
as a romantic city and the world still hums the . 
lilting waltzes. It still contains some of the 
most beautiful buildings in Europe, dominated 
by the lofty St. Stephens Cathedral and the’ 
magnificent Rathaus or Town Hall. The 
beautiful Schénbrun and Hoffburg Palaces 
recall the glory and brilliance of the Hapsburg 
court. Merely a walk around The Ring im- © 
presses one with the magnificence and splen- 
dour of the sculpture and baroque architecture 
of the past. It is easy to imagine the glory | 
which has departed from this beautiful city 
which was once the centre of continental | 
grace and culture. 


1 : ; 4 
Impressions of the Salzburg Festival 


Salzburg, Ah! that is the magie name heard 
on every side in Vienna toward the end of 
July, when the time for the world famous 
Mozart Festival draws near. From the 27th 
of July until the Ist of September “all roads 
lead to Salzburg” and to the feast of music 
provided there by the greatest artists of the 
world. I was told that every music student 
should at some time during his career visit the 
Salzburg Festival, So, bank balance notwith- 
standing, one beautiful morning early in July, 
my face registering determination, I hurried 
into the Graben, that fascinating little street 
that leads from Stephan’s Platz in the centre 
of “the ring’’—the heart of Vienna. (The 
Graben, though scarcely the length of one 
city block, is nevertheless one of the most im- 


portant, famous and significant streets in 


Vienna). Joining the cue in the booking 


office, and trembling with agitation lest I be 
‘too late, I made application for tickets for per- 
formances during the week end of the 28rd- 


27th of August at Salzburg. A monetary 
‘deposit having been made, I was told to re- 
‘turn in a few days time but no promise could 


‘be made that the tickets would be available. 


‘However, four days later, I emerged from the 


‘Graben, thrilled to the sky, actually clutching 
in my hand, not only my precious tickets to 


“Fidelio” conducted by Arturo Tascanini and 


‘starred by Lottie Lehman—also a concert 
‘of Vienna music by the Vienna Philharmonic 


orchestra conducted by Bruno Walter—but 
‘also our railway and hotel reservations for 


that particular weekend in Salzburg. 


the “Blue Danube” for hours,’ 


We made the journey from Vienna to Salz- 


pure in a roundabout way taking eleven hours 


for the trip through beautiful rural landscape 
where little hamlets, castles and monasteries— 
many of them old and historic, —nestled against 
the green Alps. Verdant meadows, foliage 
and flowers were everywhere. We followed 
then more 


mountain scenery. Nature has certainly dealt 
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out beauty with a lavish hand in this part of ues 


Europe. 
Arriving at Salzburg at 11 P. M. it was not 


until the following morning that we could sf 
believe that those great shadowy outlines 


which we saw high up in the sky by moon- 


light, were really mountains—magnificent gray _ 
and snow capped peaks—the. beginning of ne Bivcnr) 


Tyrolian Alps. 


We arose early so as to miss nothing sot a 
looking out of the window of the Kaiser Karl — 
Inn, we were charmed with the picturesque — . 
pebbled streets which lead in four directions 
Narrow side walks, quaint old 
world cottages, old houses with sweet little © 


from the Inn. 


gardens blooming behind low white fences—. 


almost mediaeval in effect. Menand women, 


boys and girls in picturesque Tyrol costumes 
passing back and forth, calling “Crus Got’’ to 


each other, and the boy at the door of the oS 


tiny vegetable shop across the way, scrubbing 
his carrots in a tub of water and exhibiting 
them in golden array. 


We were pleased with our Inn which also , i 


seemed quite mediaeval with its rustic “Tap 
room” 


the hall. 
was the large garden surrounded by trees at 
the back, we were even more pleased. Here 
tables were set under great oak trees and in 
vine covered arbours which were wired with 
electric lights for evening. The sun shone 


through the leaves and the bracing mountain = 


atmosphere added the last touch to the enjoy- 
ment of our breakfast of coffee, rolls, butter 
and jam. Two unblievably large St. Bernard 
dogs strolled from table to table, wagging 
ponderous tails, and rolling their mournful 
eyes, asking for morsels. 

A word about the origin of the Mozart 
Festival. In 1841 a Society was founded called 


“the Cathedral Music Society and Mozarteum’? » 


which dedicated itself to the fostering of 
Mozart’s music and which began at once to 
collect his portraits and relics. A Mozart 


and huge kitchen in full view across 
When we found that the dining hall » 
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Museum was established in 1880 in the house 
in Salzburg where Mozart was born and which 
was occupied by his father from 1747-74. 

_ The present title of “International Founda- 
‘tion Mozarteum” dates from 1881 and due to 
its activites and the founding of Mozart Socie- 
ties throughout the world, the Mozart or Salz- 


burg Music Festival has won international 


fame. Since 1929 the Mozarteum has con- 
ducted music courses during the Festival 
period. The finest instructors in every branch 


__ of Musical Art can be found there. 


Jedermann or “Every Man’’—the famous 
morality play, ingeniously produced by the 
great Max Rheinhart, is given on the steps of 
St. Peters every Sunday afternoon at 5 
o’clock during the Festival period. The 


__~ square in front of the Cathedral is enclosed on 


all sides by old buildings and walls, and is en- 


_ tered by narrow arch ways at each end, which 


ye 


are closed to traffic during the performance. 
This forms an ideal open air theatre, while 
the stage setting on the imposing steps of the 
Cathedral is extraordinarily impressive. 

After exploring and browsing about the 
small ancient streets, wé devoted half the 
afternoon to the Mozart Museum where over 
two hundred and fifty relics relating to 
‘Mozarts’ life are exhibited. Toa music lover 
like myself it was thrilling to see the actual 
manuscripts (autographed in Mozarts’ neat 
and concise handwriting) of the Symphony in 
D. Major, his earliest compositions his organ 
and ante in F. Major, etc.—The exercise book 
of the boy Mozart—his exam work for en- 
trance into the Philharmonic Academy, Bolo- 
gne, his watch presented by the Empress 
Maria Theresa in 1771, his clavichord dating 
about 1160, his pianoforte about 1780,—his 
letter case, rings, and other personal jewelry, 
besides countless pictures, portraits, engrav- 
ings and oils relating to his youth, family life 


and later years—even to his death. 


That evening I joined the thousands throng- 
ing into the Festival house to hear the great 
Tascanini conduct Fidelio. Never shall I 

“forget the Lenora Overture—the amazing 
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pianissimo effect and the subsequent over- 


whelming crescendo, which he drew from the 


famous orchestra of the Vienna Opera. 
have never heard such a storm of applause— 
The whole audience rose to its feet and 
shouted “Bravo, Bravo” which the modest old 
artist received humbly. He made the leader 
of the first violins, Rosé—himself a famous 
violinist—rise to his feet, to be followed by 
the whole Orchestra. The promenade during 
the pause was fascinating. The whole theatre 
was vacated, everyone thronging into the vast 
promenade lobby which is decorated with 
beautiful frescoes and massive pillars. It 


t: 


looks out upon the arena and the open air 


theatre where arcades are cut out of the side 
of Monchsberg. Perhaps nowhere could one 
find a more cosmopolitan group of briliant 
people—lords and ladies, nobility from all 
corners of the globe, celebrities and artists, 
To quote from the Vienna Herald of August 
16, 1985— “Salzburg is now a beehive of ac- 
tivity. Itis also the gathering place of social 
celebrities of the flower of Europe’s aristocra= 
cy, of the quintessence of feminine beauty, 
and of prominent exponents of art and litera- 
ture. Go to the Café Bazaar at the proper 
time and look about you. No more splendid 
and interesting an assembly could be found 
anywhere in the world.”’ 

The next morning, we took the cable car to 
the top of Monchsberg to visit the fortress 
Hohen Salzburg once spoken of as “the 
mightiest citadel on German soil”. We spent 
a wonderful hour climbing the stone stair-. 
cases, exploring dark passages and gazing at. 
the enormous fortifications, towers and 
walls—the oldest parts of which were built in’ 
1077. I literally “flew” down the mountain 
to keep my date with Bruno Walter at eleven 
o’clock at the Festival house but alas! I was 
two minutes late and the doors were closed 
for the first number, Schuberts’ unfinished 
Symphony, 
ever and missed little of it. 


Incidentally, in Vienna I used to feel for the 


I glued my ear to the crack how- 


PICTORAL APPROACH IN RELIGIOUS. EDUCATION 


poor unfortunate individual who might ac- 
cidently drop a spectacle case or a sheet of 
paper, and be greeted by a chorus of 
“‘shushes” accompanied by glares of wrath 
from all corners of that vicinity. Perfect si- 
lence during the programs is an unwritten law, 
and woe to the offender who disturbs it. 

_ At the end of the first movement I tiptoed 
upon a creaky board in the side aisle, just as 
the first notes of the second movement began. 
The board and I were loudly “shushed’’ from 
all corners, so it seemed, and burning with 
shame, I dare not move a muscle, let alone put 
my other foot to the floor, so I stood on one 
foot, until the end of the second movement! 
But the music was so divine I soon forgot 
where I was until .the storm of applause al- 
lowed me to slip into my seat. After several 
Schubert and Mozart numbers, the last half of 


* A paper read before the Seoul Music Club. 


the program was composed of Vienna waltzes 
and operettas by Johann Strauss and Frank ~ 
Bruno Walter is a son of Vienna and — a 


Suppé. 
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he is on “home ground” when conducting the, ok Rte 


lovely waltzes which bring to one’s mind the > 


essence of the romance and charm of old Weave 


Vienna. 

In conclusion I quote again from a travels 
article which I think, best sums up the charms — 
of Salzburg. 


“The very name Salzburg conjures Be av 
scene of a proud and glorious past and a puls- 


ing and creative present, venerable treasures 


of baroque art and architecture, medieaval f "4 
imposing Alpine — 


castles, romatic hamlets, 
panoramas, mighty mountains and woodlands 
EW oie Oss with the immortal strains of Mozart 
weaving their magic spel over all.” 


Pictorial Approach in Religious Education 


ESMOND W. NEW 


T IS WITH some diffidence that I 
approach this subject, for I have no 
academic qualifications either as an 

|  educlaionalist or an artist, but the sub- 

ject has always interested me. In Australia I 

early discovered that a picture, or a quick 

blackboard sketch was invaluable as a help in 
preaching and teaching. 

It was interesting to discover that after 
hours of solid effort in sermon preparation, 
the adults often gained far more from the 
brief illustrated children’s address than from 
the sermon. On one occasion, the paid or- 
panist who had ‘‘sat under” various ministers 
for years without an acceptation of Christ, 
surprised me after a service by acknowledging 
that he had been converted through a simple 
picture talk given to the children. In some 
ways I think it is a pity that the talk to 
the children is omitted from most services. 

The Chinese are wiser than we in many 
ways; one of their proverbs says, “A picture 


is worth ten thousand words.” 
has become my slogan for religious educational 
work. 


rather than an end in itself. It was used asa 


{ \t : 
This saying 


In the Orient, art has always been 
regarded as an important means to an end 


medium through which were taught essential oe 


lessons of the philosophies of life, in which — 


function it became the auxiliary of ethics and ~ aan. 


religion. 


for centuries most subtly imparted, is given in 
the subject of ‘the carp leaping up the water- 
fall” For whenever it is represented, whether 


modelled, carved, painted or woven, it tells the - 
story of the fish attaining the coveted state of 


dragonhood through its courage, patience, and 
perseverance in performing the extraordinary 


feat of surmounting this formidable obstruc- 


tion. Hence, indirectly but most effectively, 
this design never fails to instil the idea that he 
who would make a success of life must emu- 
late the qualities of this creature. In the 
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A noted example of this recipocal . 
service by which moral instruction has been — 


a heed 
Te 
wor 
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and incorporated it into a picture “s 
_ enter in at the Straight Gate. 


-_ despite the cost, the firms are finding that 


_ the children. 
‘teacher who has failed to study the lesson, 


4. 


: pictures on the subject of Bible Hands. 


~ . control ; 
- studied his lesson. 
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illustration I have taken this oid Oriental motif 
trive to 
(Picture No. 1) 

One is impressed at the present time by the 
high quality and general excellency of many 


. of the posters that are exhibited in Korea, 


more especially those of the railways and 
Tourist Bureau, and the big stores. The 
people are becoming ‘‘poster conscious” and 


it pays. If we can only find the means, it is 
going to be decidely worthwhile to distribute 


a posters and pictures widely. Two such post- 
ers are shown, dealing with Sunday School 


work. The first shows a picture of a church 
which has neglected Sunday School work; the 


remaining two old members are powerless 


to help it. Underneath, from the foundations 
of a Sunday School, it is shown that the chil= 
dren will look after the church, if we look after 
(No. 2). The second shows a 


surrouded by a class over which he has no 
at the bottom, the result after he has 
(No. 8). These posters 
have gone into a second edition and are 
available for those who are interested. 
Another sphere in which pictures are a 


~ decided help, is in the Daily Vacation Bible 
_ School. 


Last year some of the teachers were 
so anxions to have help, that I drew ten 
For 
example, ‘The Hands of Christ, the Creating 


'Hands, Clean Hands, Idle Hands, Engraven on 


the Palm of God’s Hand.”’ Notes were dupli- 
cated, and the price of the pictures brought 
within the reach of the poorest church; 5000 
children, received a picture each for ten days, 
for an outlay of seventy five yen. I am not 


« sure what arrangements are made in the other 


provinces but this year (1938) if some of the 


- others co-operate we can bring the cost for 


. bulk printing down lower, 


At present at the request of our Provincial 
Sunday School Organiser in Australia, I am 


_ preparing a set of pictures for the graded 


school lessons. Two illustrations are given, 


both of lessons for February. The first deals 
with the Sabbath Day. A list of the days is 
given with various duties that occupy th 
week. Lest the children should be led to sup 
pose that while we give God one day, we can 
do what we like on the remaining six, I have 
shown a watch with a cross in the centre, 
stating that just as the cross is in the centre, — 
so our faith must be in the centre of all oul 
time. (No.4). The second picture illustates- 
“The value of human personality.” (No. 5). 
Obviously those of us who live in the East 
know that this could be used to quicken the 
conscience against one of the worst social evils 
that exists here, and I have hopes that later 
some of these plates might be used again ie 
produce a series of illustrated tracts. 

I feel that a useful piece of work could | 
done by encouraging the schools at home to — 
provide a plate for one Sunday School picture, 
Fifty two schools could supply all the plates for” 
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one year’s picture’s at an average of five yen — 


each. We could then send the contributing 
schools a picture of the lesson picture they 
provided for all Korea. Maybe some of them 
might even like to provide a poster. Fifty yen. 
would be a subsidy that would enable one 
poster to be printed and distributed at a cost. 
within the reach oi the. village churches. 
I would be only too willing to provide the 
posters if the Christian Literature Society 
would arrange to have them published and- 
sent through the country. . 


One of my dreams is that some good friend 
might even provide our Society with a litho-— 
graph machine and the salary of an operator 
for a year or so, in order that the country 
might be provided with a constant supply 
of good black and white as well as coloured 
pictures. This year I hope to provide a small 
booklet on sketching, so that the teachers. 


will themselves be encouraged to use quick | 


sketches either on large sheets of paper with — 
a brush, or on a blackboard with chalk, in 
teaching children. There must be here in 
Korea, and at home, many who would like to 
help in this kind of work, and I shall be only 
to glad to get into touch with those who like - 
myself believe that ‘One picture is worth ten 
thousand words.” 
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Carp going up-stream. Left : ‘‘Strive to enter the narrow gate.” Centre over gate : The Door 


of Life. Top: Eternal Life. 


" THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Left Pictnre Right: The Sunday School is the foundation of the Church. Top : The future 
of the Church without the Sunday School is like this. At last what can 
the remaining two old men do ? 
: ; Bottom : In the future these children will establish a glorious church. 
Right Picture The Sunday School Class, Right: Which is your class ? Depending on the 
teacher's preparation, the class is good or had. 
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ys of the week ; Il (sun), wul (moon), hwa 
metal), toh (earth-soil). See *K. M. F.”’ Cover. 
Faith is the centre of our lives. 


cross, 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ON SUNDAY? 


), mok (wood), keum ( 


Chinese characters for the da 
The centre of this watch is the 


, 800 (water 


(fire) 
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"The W. C. T. U. CofeentionG in Washington, igs C. 


(Korean Delegate, Mrs. Kak Kyung Lee) 


1. Mrs. Lee’s account of her visit to America is as follows : 


HAVE BEEN to the United States of 

4, America recently and was interested 

in the trip. As we all know, the 

ea Koreans are generally shorter than 

the Americans in stature. I, who am the 

shortest one among the Koreans, looked very 
stran ge among the tall Americans. 

When I attended the Prohibition Gobference 
held in Washington, D. C. and the Centenary 
Anniversary of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A. held in Columbus, O. I was often asked 
how old I am. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Americans think it is impolite to ask a lady’s 
age, they asked my age. They had the same 
intimate feeling toward me that they have to- 
ward a cute child. I answered, “I have four 
children.’’ They looked surprised as if my 
answer was unexpected. They asked me 
again, “Were you married at an early age?’’ 
I said, “No, I married at the age of 26.’’ 
This answer, it seems to me, made them 
further surprised. I added, “My 18-year 
elder daughter goes to college and the next 
son goes to high school.” ‘‘How old do you 
think I am?’’, I asked. They only smiled 


without answering. Saying that there may 

be some drug which causes people not to get 
old, was the joke expressed by those who 
were surprised at my age of 46. They some- 
times said that they would like to carry me to- 
their home, putting me in their suit-case, or 
would like to continue to talk with me, as I 


was so cute and strange to them. Really, ie ae 


mine was a strange existance among those es 
who attended the meeting. ye 
I regarded the Americans as strange, as they 
did me. Though it was not my first experi- 
ence, I admire the Americans because of their — 
enthusiasm and for their spirit of kindness to- 
ward other people. Wherever I went to visit, — 
I found wonderful church buildings. i 
does not mean that the American church 
building only looks fine from the outside, 


' When I entered inside of the building, I was 


deeply affected by some unknown spiritual in- 
fluence, and was surrounded with an atmos- 
phere in which the feeling and attitude of. 
worship were aroused. 
church buildings could be as good as the 
American church buildings are. 


2. Brilliant International Dinner Crowds Three Hotels * 


It was a truly wonderful affair, that huge In- 
ternational Dinner on Saturday evening of the 
convention, given by the National and State 
W. C. T. U. in honor of the guests from other 
lands. So great was the demand for tickets 
that tables in the immense banquet hall at the 
Willard Hotel were filled several days before 
and the large Hall of Nations at the Washing- 
ton was added. But that too proved inade- 
quate and the night of the dinner found the 
Raleigh Hotel also part of the great occasion. 

There were no speeches at the dinner be- 
pause of the reception that followed, but ac- 
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cording to the unique plan devised by Mrs. 
Anna Marden DeYo, each state had one or 
more tables for ten and entertained the rep- 
resentatives from its “guest country.” Most > 
of the table appointments and souvenirs of the 
party were typical of the state which had 
brought them for the occasion and in every 
instance there was some appropriate gift for 
the honor guest or guests. Each of the dining 
rooms made a fascinating picture with the 
variety of decorations but space here allows 
only the mention of one. 

Oregon. Table decorations, pink roses from 


This 19 


I wish our Korean — 


Portland. ‘To the Korean W. C. T. U., repre- 
sented by Mrs. Kakkyung Lee, was presented 
a gavel of myrtlewood, and to Mrs. Lee per- 
‘sonally, a bowl of juniperwood from the 
largest of juniper trees in the world, 


I represent the youngest sister in the 
-/World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. You may know that our Association has a 
-very short history, but we already have about 
one hundred local organizations with an ag- 
gregate membership of 4,214. It is not so 
large and not able to carry on as many activi- | 
ties as our sister associations in other coun- 

‘tries. However, it is our own and we love it. 

If there is a special feature that we are 
happy about, it is that we have many volun- 
teer workers in our associations to carry on 
activities. We have only one paid secretary 
who goes from place to place to promote tem- 

is _ perance, organize local societies and lecture 
i : on the harm of drinking and smoking. Once 
eae every year, a day is set aside for a temperance 
_., demonstration, by means of a procession and 
'» distribution of hand bills. Besides, posters 
are displayed in schools and religious meeting 
1c places, temperance periodicals and books are 
published ; and blotters are distributed among 
students, setting forth the harm of drinking 
and the wastefulness of spending one’s earn- 
7 ings onit. Our cities are growing every day 
and our daily lives become so complex that it 
becomes necessary for our activities to grow. 

Because drunkenness is all too common, 

gaat sales were $40,000,000 in 1936, while 
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: 3. Mrs. Lee addressed the Convention as follows : * 


Oregon, ‘The pe es grows: only i 
Palestine and in Oregon. Mrs. Amendt, 
furlough from missionary service in Korg 


was also a guest. 


only $10,700,000 was spent on schools. T 
tion is charged from the first day in scho 
yet there are accommodations for less than: 
one-fourth of the Korean children to get ak | 
the rudiments of primary education. Higl 
schools and colleges are equipped to care for 
only one six of those prepared and anxious for | 
higher training. Alcoholism increases with 
this lack of educational opportunity. 4 

We are encouraged by what we have been 
able to accomplish, but we are laboring under 
the disadvantage of not having an office build- 
ing of our own. Because of that it is difficult 
to make the existence of the temperance 
union generally known, and also it becomes 
necessary. now and then to move from one 
rented place to another. The local organiza- 
tions have been trying to raise funds to help 
to overcome this difficulty, but the results are 
as yet small and unsatisfactory. ‘ 

Another handicap to our work is that we 
have no suitable basis of operation for our 
activities. If we had a home for these folks 
we could lead them to right living and keep 
them until we could find respectable work for 
them. We have dreamed about it for many 
years, but that dream has not yet come true, 
But we know “God helps those who help them= 
selves” and we are laboring as His stewards. 


* From the Union Signal, July 3, 1987, pp. 421, 422. 


ee 


Mrs, Kak Kyung Lee graduated from the Presbyterian Girl’s School (Chungsin) of Seoul in 1910. 
ie Three years later she graduated from the Kindergarten Training Dep’t of the Union Women’s College in . 
Gory Peiping, China. During the following six years she was a teacher in the Chungsin School. In 1923 she 
was elected the President of the National Committee of the Korean Y. W. C. A. In 1924 she founded the — 
An Kook Kindergarten in her home churchtand in the same year she was elected the General Secretary of 
the Seoul Y. W. C. A. which position she resigned six years later. In July, 1936, she was elected the 
General Secretary of the National Committee of the Korean Y, W. C. A. Her address is No. I, Ik Sun 
Chung, Seoul, Chosen. 
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A new Methodist Church is recently completed in 
he city of Sin Euichu. A group of Methodists began 
0 hold service in a rented house from July 4th. The 
church increased and the members contributed nearly 
-wo thousand yen. With the appropriation of five 
jundred yen by the Headquarters of the Korean 
Methodist Church, the new church was constructed by 
he end of October. In this new church they had 
revival meetings and Bible study classes from Novem- 
yer 8rd, and a great religious fervor was seen. When 
they had the Thanksgiving service on: November 7th, 
the. congregation of less than forty members con- 
ributed more than two hundred and twenty yen. The 
shurch will be a shining witness in that developing 
order town. 


While we are proud of great church edifices and 
many-sided activities, sometimes we find a touching 
-eligious sentiment in an obscure Christian life. It is 
‘eported in the Christian Herald that Mrs. Anhi Choi, 
1 member of the First Presbyterian Church in Taiku, 
asked the pastor to come to her.when her life was 
slose to its end and said these words handing hima 
3um of fifty yen, ‘‘I so wanted to see you before my 
ife is closed. I am thankful to God that He has sent 
you to me. This is all I saved for the church and I 
want to dedicate it to our dear Lord. I leave every- 
hing to His loving care and I am praying that He will 
lead me to His place which is brighter than the sun.”’ 


An anonymous donor sent a gift of four hundred 
yen to the Headquarters of the Korea Methodist 
Church, with the following words: ‘‘You will find 
enclosed a postal transfer money order for the amount 
of four hundred yen. This I am sending to you with 
my earnest hope that it will be serviceable to your 
church activity. If I express my wish, I want to see 
that my lirtle gift is used for evangelistic work, 
especially for establishing a new church. I name 
myself Mr. Chung Koosuk, but of course that is not 
my realname. You do not need totry to identify me. 
[f you only kindly report it in the Korea Methodist, 
then I will know that my gift is received by you.”’ 


It is recently reported that there is a new hope for 
seeing the Jupenile Anti-alcohol Act passed before 
long. For a time there was a deadlock. Statements 
were made that.the aforesaid act was unnecessary or 
it was too early for it to be enacted in Korea. But 
recently there was a favorable turn, and the docu- 
ments for the act are now in the Government con- 
sideration in Tokyo, and they are going smoothly 
through the proper channels. It is earnestly hoped 
that the act will be promulgated by the coming April. 
Rev. Song Sangsuk is making preparations to go to 
Tokyo in order to hasten the action. We ara glad 
ndeed to know that the work which has been initiated 
and supported by churches with steady hope and 
courage will reach final accompaishment. 


Mr. Han Pongmin, an elder of the Presbyterian 
Church in Kangkei, North Pyungan Province, made a 
visit to the Christian Herald while he was in Seoul on 
personal business in the early part of the new year. 
When he heard the financial difficulty of the per- 
iodical, he contributed willingly the amount of five 


The Protestant Church in Chosen ce. 


H. KIM 


. Bible schools in various places, and we are glad to hear 
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thousand yen for the maintenance of the paper. The 
generous gift will help the paper a great deal, for 
church as well as secular papers have suffered recent- 
ly a great deal on account of the high cost of paper. 


A group of 119 patients in the leper hospital at Deer 
Island was baptized at one time not long ago. Rev. > 
Oh Sukju was asked to preside over the ceremony. 
The service was very impressive, and the unfortunate => 
people seemed to experience the divine touch. We — baiet’ 
have not heard of such a group baptism for a long. a 
while. It is earnestly hoped that prayers are offered 
for the steady faith and recovery of the health of | 
these new believers in that secluded world. 


, { 


The fortieth anniversary of the Yangdong Church, 
Mokpo, was held recently. It is gratifying to think ~— 
that the number of churches which have the experi- 
ences of nearly half a century are increasing, Age — 
is not everything, but it shows that the house of God 
will grow. 


In coming into the new year, secular and religious 
papers report religious gatherings and Bible classes in 
various places. These meetings are reported very — 
enthusiastic with a large attendance. It is really 
beneficial to start a new year with new religious con- 
victions and fervor. One is reminded again how the 
Gospel is waiting for workers among those who have 
not yet heard it. Ifthe church cannot feedthe inner 
hunger of the mass of people, the church is not doing 
proper duty and fulfilling its mission. 


7? 


‘‘With due appreciation and gratitude,’’ reads an 
editorial of the Christian Herald, ‘‘for the great con- 
tributions that Missions are making for the welfare of 
Korean people, we are writing this appeal. If the 
Missions of the Presbyterian Churches withdraw from 
the work of education, what are your new plans in 
place of the former activities? We are informed that 
nearly three hundred thousand yen have been used | 
annually for various educational institutions. Have 
you decided to use the appropriation for some other 
program? We are told that you plan to establish 


that such plans are under consideration. We have 
been maintaining that such narrower religious educa“ 
tion rather than a broader one will be beneficial to the 
church. But we want to call your attention to Chris- 4 
tian literary work. Is it impossible for you to donate i eee 
fifty or one hundred thousand yen for the Christian 
Herald which can reach every heart of the four hun- 
dred thousand Presbyterians? The Christian Herald, 
we dare to say, can do far more effective work than 
Bible schools. We who are engaged in the publication 
of this periodical know what our members want to 
read and how we should meet their wish, but we can- 
not enlarge the paper on account of the financial dif- 
ficulty. Second, we Korean Christians are at, the 
stage of needing substantial religious books. Is it 
impossible for you to donate an adequate fund for 
publication, from some part of the appropriation 
which has been used for schools? We are of the 
opinion that you are in the position to do this if you 
only see the importance of such a program.’’ 


Contributors’ Club: 


So far as we know the first single woman mission- 
+. ary to come to Korea was Miss Annie Ellers in 1886 to 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission. Within a year 
‘she married the Rev. D. A. bunker who came at the 

‘same time to teach in a government school. Mr. and 

Mrs. Bunker joined the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
‘and for forty years worked together in Seoul. After 

‘Mr. Bunker’s death in the U. S.A., Mrs. Bunker re- 
turned to Korea for a time. After another sojourn in 

America she is now back io Korea, fifty-two years 

from the time she first came. She is probably the 
- longest resident Occidental in Korea. We are privi- 
leged to have her back and to have this interesting 
article from her pen. 
Rev. Ralph A. Felton, Ph. D. is on the staff of Drew 
University, Madison, N. J. and came to the Far East 
for research work in rural missions. Not being per- 
ez mitted to spend this year in China, he is in Seoul with 
his family and teaching in the Methodist Theological 
~.- * Seminary. We thank him for this article on a very 
». timely subject. 
te Mrs. Kathleen Gorman is a music teacher in Seoul 
and is very much appreciated by all lovers of music 
and in the Seoul Foreign Community and School. 
'. Like a number of our missionaries in Korea she has 
had the privilege of a visit to Vienna, Her very int- 
i  -eresting article will encourage others to put the 
Austrian capital on their furlough itinerary if they 
pis ean plan to do so. 
$e) Rev. Esmond W. New came to the Australian 
| . Mission four years ago. He has a special gift and we 
Fecal: are glad for the opportunity to give our readers some 
of the benefit of it. Correspondence in regard to his 
eer posters, etc., may be carried on with the Christian 
Literature Society of Seoul or with Mr. New whose 
ie address is Kumasan, Chosen. 
Mrs. Kak Kyung Lee is one of the outstanding 
ae leaders among Korean Christian women. Her father, 
/ the late Elder S.G. Yu, held many official positions 
ae and was for a time the governor of the North Choong 
fs Chung Province. Mrs. Lee in addition to her work in 
Ne the Church and W.C. T. U., is General:Secretary of 
* 4, _~. the Korea Y. W.C. A. 
. Without additional comment, Y. H. Kim, Ph. D. is 
the Librarian of the Ewha College for Women, and 
aw ~Mr. Thomas Hobbs is the Secretary of the British & 
.Foreign Bible Society of Seoul. 


-——— 


International Missionary Council 
“In the light of subsequest negotions with the lead- 
_ ers in India, it has been determined that the gathering 
‘be held December 13 to 30, 1938 at. Tambaram, the new 
site of the Madras Christian College, in the suburbs of 
Madras.’’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
World’s Day of Prayer for Women, Mar. 4th, 1938. 
Write to Mrs. H. W. Lampe, Sensen, Chosen, for 
programs in Korean, 85 sen per hundred plus postage 
or express (if address is given in Chinese) 
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Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission 
Returned from furlough 
Miss E. S. Roberts, to East Gate Hospital, Seoul. 
New Arrival ? 
Miss Elizabeth Dalbey, a new W. F. M. S. worker. 


Southern Methodist Mission ee) 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore, is expected to arrive Im 
Korea February lst., and stay until the afternoon 
of February 6th. Bishop Moore will address the 
Association of Methodist missionaries in Korea at 
its regular Annual Session of February 2nd. * 
Miss N. Black, recently returned from extended 
furlough, is appointed to work at the Koryu Cen- 
ter, Songdo. : a 
Miss Matile Killingsworth who has been working at 
the Seoul Community Center since last September 
returned to Shanghai early in January. 
Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Hardie are spending 
at Winter Haven, Florida, and are always happy: 
to hear from friends in Korea. “4 


7 
the winter 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Mrs F. W. Cunningham, Malcolm and James, left 
for Australia at the end of December. Mr. 
Cunningham remainsin Chinju. _ t 
Rev. and Mrs. Trudinger have removed from Tong= 
yung to Fusanchin. They will take over the: 
work of the Leper Hospital from Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackenzie who leave in February. { 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
New Arrival : 
Miss Elizabeth Woods, a trained nurse, arrived in 
Kunsan, December 7th. Her parents have been 
missionaries in China for 44 years. Three broth- 
ers and one sister are members of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission in China. 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Visitors 

The stations of the Mission were visited during the 
Christmas and New Year’s holidays by Rev.. 
Robert Laird, M. A., D. D., and Mrs. Laird. Dr. 
Laird is the Treasurer of the United Church of 
Canada. Since last year he had the honor of hold- 

ing the office of Chairman of the World Alliance 

of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System. He attended and took a prominent part 

in the World Conferences in Edinburgh and Oxford 
last summer, and he and Mrs. Laird have been, 
travelling ever since, visiting United Church and 
Presbyterian Missions in India, China, Korea and 
Japan. Dr. and Mrs. Laird’s visit to Korea in- 
cluded not only the stations of the United Church 
from Wonsan through to Lungchingtsun, but some 
time in Seoul and Pyengyang. 


_ .TYPE-WRITER RIBBONS 
Hermetically sealed in key-can containers, no fear 

of drying out! To fit all Machines ! 
Remaining supply of former stock reduced in price. 
to clear at one yen each! First come, first served!!__ 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
CHONG-NO, SEOUL ‘i 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 

Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 
lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates. 
moderate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor 
Hotel). RAT FIWABOTA—-A— : 


a 0 NEW PARISHES OF 300 BELIEVERS BACH YEAR 


180,640 ner 
| NEW BELIEVERS IN NINE YEARS | 


Is the record of the Presbyterian Chureh of Korea. < 


eS - WOULD You BE INTERESTED T0 KNOW 
Ree ae os ae the “secret’’ of this ? - 
eeu : Read the new book 


“THE NEVIUS PLAN OF MISSION WORK IN woRea” 


By | 
"CHARLES ALLEN CLARK, Ph. D., D. D. 


ae 


etme 


xe 


ap “The * ae is a ast open one. This is distinctly a “Bible Polleving 
Chuck, ”? Out of that naturally comes a wonderful amount of soul-winning self- 


a propagation, and that leads to self-support and naturally to self-government. 


- Behind it all is the great driving force which comes from an acceptance of the 
_ Bible as God’s Book of Authority. There are 341,700 total adherents in the 
_ Church. 178,313 of tham in 1936 turned aside from their business at least once 
 to~ attend a week- long, all-day Bible Class. 344,268 were enrolled in Sunday 
Schools. 10,000 paid more than a day’s wages to enroll i in a New Testament Bible 
3 Correspondence Course and two days’ wages for the Old Testament. The poverty 
_ of this nation is appalling, yet, in 1936, these Christians gave the equivalent of 
two and one half million days’ wages. This Bible emphasis has driven them 
to do Foreign Mission work in China’ ‘and Home Mission work in Manchuria, 
we | apan and elsewhere among their own nationals, The first qualification required 


- of a pastor is that he be a soul-winner. Of course no member of the Church 


touches or has anything to do with liquor. No man who smokes can be an Elder 
or pastor in the Church. When they want missionaries to send abroad, they — 


~ never ask for volunteers, for sted know that av eRy pa is: already a volunteer 


t = and ready to go. 
pee This book is not fa opinions of any one person, Bat Acmiiasnied history 
ee hee a period of oe vents: Read it- eS see what ore nes the Loe is 


bi doing in Korea. 


= This i is a eh Pevised: eiition of the Korea Church and the Nevius Methods, 


4 with several new chapters, corrected statistics and a long chapter of answers to 
ee aE that have come in from Mission Fields all over the world. 


On saleat 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY, BOUL 


| (Postpaid Price ¥ 5.00) 
or E. c HEIN, 3624 5th Av., So. Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
CEiriee 8 2. 00) 


PUBLISHERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KOREAN 


BS mpete | Bile 


list over. 700 titles re its | ov 
belbtelne to nS : 


Cover Many Important Subjects 
such as: 
Apoloweties ‘Agvlemture® - ey 
Bible Helps Care of Children 

Devotional Evangelical — 
Homileties -. Personal Work 
Sociology — ‘Stewardship 
Temperance Prayer 
Commentaries | ~_.. Church History 
Sermons — : Psychology 
Biographies Children’s Books 
Stories _ Bible History . | _— 

New Believers Second Coming =—s | 
co rs Teacher Trainin 
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FOR 1938 WE NEED =. : 
Additional funds from Missio 
the retiring allowance of the Publication Sec: 
(2) Funds with whieh to publish 18 ; 
on hand and waiting. ss, 
(3) At least ¥5,000.00. during | the year to add . 
Bertoni’ Endowment ‘Fund! ie 


% eR Stee ESneeem See 
DERSIMEH@S4So REGRESS Sen 


